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PENNSYLVANIA  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Place 

Library 

1937 

County 

Librarian 

Albion 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Erie 

Harriet  A.  Kendig 

Alexandria 

Memorial  Public  Library 

Huntingdon 

Mary  S.  Walker 

Aliquippa 

B.  F.  Jones  Memorial 

Beaver 

Susan  Himmelwright 

Allentown 

Free  Library 

Lehigh 

Isabel  McC.  Turner 

Altoona 

Altoona  Public  Library 

Blair 

K.  Virginia  Krick 

Ambler 

Ambler  Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Mary  Craft 

Ambridge 

Laughlin  Memorial  Free 

Beaver 

Mrs.  Sara  D.  Caldwell 

Apollo 

Library 
Free  Library 

Armstrong 

Agnes  Mullen 

Ardmore 

Ardmore  Free  Library 

Montgomery 

Emily  C.  McKee 

Athens 

Spalding  Memorial 

Bradford 

Helen  Thurston 

Avella 

Library 

Health  Center  Library 

Washington 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Scott 

Avondale 

Public  Library 

Chester 

Edith  B.  Collins 

Bala  Cynwyd 

Bala  Cynwyd  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Anna  Carey  How 

Bangor 

Public  Library 

Northampton 

Olive  J.  Blake 

Barnes 

Public  Library 

Warren 

Ariel  Houghton 

Beaver 

Public  Library 

Beaver 

Luella  M.  Stevenson 

Beaver  Falls 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Beaver 

Elsie  Rayle 

Bedford 

Public  Library 

Bedford 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith 

Bellevue 

Andrew  Bayne  Memorial 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newell 

Belle  Vernon 

Library 
Public  Library 

Columbia 

Sara  E.  Jones 

Berwick 

Berwick  Public  Library 

Columbia 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Bowman 

Berwyn 

Free  Library 

Chester 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Beaumont 

Bessemer 

Public  Library 

Lawrence 

Dorothy  Engle 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  Public  Library 

Northampton 

Harriet  T.  Root 

Biglerville 

Free  Library 

Adams 

Mrs.  Eleanor  R.  Koser 

Birdsboro 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Raymond  Miller 

Black  Lick 

Black  Lick  & Burrell 

Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  Widdowson 

Blairsville 

Public  Library 

Indiana 

Janet  McClure 

Bloomsburg 

Public  Library 

Columbia 

Marian  E.  Mauser 

Blue  Ridge 

Blue  Ridge  Summit  Free 

Franklin 

Elizabeth  S.  Willard 

Summit 

Braddock 

Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

Vincent  DeW.  Kline 

Bradford 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

McKean 

Grace  Steele 

Bradford 

School  & Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Crawford 

Woods 

Bristol 

Free  Library 

Bucks 

Mary  P.  Rogers 

Brookline 

Haverford  Township 

Delaware 

Edith  P.  Hannum 

P.  0.  Llanerch 
Brownsville 

Free  Library 
Free  Public  Library 

Fayette 

Anna  M.  Shutterly 

Bryn  Mawr 

Ludington  Memorial 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Moorhouse 

Burgettstown 

Library 
Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  Stella  Kuhns  Richey 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Bushkill 

Free  Library 

Pike 

Mrs.  Edward  Bartram 

Butler 

Butler  Public  Library 

Butler 

Mary  V.  Mitchell 

Cambridge 

Springs 

Public  Library 

Crawford 

Thelma  Klie 

Canonsburg 

Citizens  Free  Library 

Washington 

Jennie  E.  McBurney 

Canton 

Green  Free  Library 

Bradford 

Frances  Kilburn 

Carbondale 

Public  Library 

Lackawanna 

Mrs.  Maude  D.  Johnson 

Carnegie 

Andrew  Carnegie  Free 
Library 

Allegheny 

Mary  B.  Harris 

Catasauqua 

Public  Library 

Lehigh 

Grace  V.  Dougherty 

Chambersburg 

Coyle  Free  Library 

Franklin 

Ruth  Keefer 

Chester 

J.  Lewis  Crozer  Library 

Delaware 

Gertrude  Hewes 

Chester 

West  End  Free  Library 

Delaware 

Anna  A.  Hannum 

Cheswick 

Library  of  Women’s  Clubs  Allegheny 
of  Springdale  and 
Cheswick 

Margaret  M.  Campbell 

Clarion 

Public  Library 

Clarion 

Mary  S.  McGee 

Clairton 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Anna  O’Toole 

Clearfield 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Clearfield 

Alma  G.  Smith 

Collingdale 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Kelly 

Columbia 

Columbia  Public  Library 

Lancaster 

Mrs.  Edna  L.  Yergey 

Conneautville 

James  A.  Stone  Memorial 
Library 

Crawford 

Mrs.  May  M.  Friel 

Connellsville 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Fayette 

Sally  Seaton 

Conshohocken 

Free  Library 

Montgomery 

Julia  H.  R.  Foley 

Cooperstown 

Public  Library 

Venango 

Mrs.  Clara  W.  King 

Corry 

Public  Library 

Erie 

Mrs.  Marjorie  A.  Auer 

Coudersport 

Public  Library 

Potter 

Fannie  M.  Doerner 

Cresson 

Public  Library 

Cambria 

Anne  Eckley 

Danville 

Thomas  Beaver  Free 
Library 

Montour 

Isabel  C.  Schock 

Darby 

Darby  Library 

Delaware 

Gertrude  M.  Bossard 

Dimock 

Isa  A.  Mills  Memorial 

Susquehanna 

Dorothy  S.  Blanche 

Donora 

Donora  Public  Library 

Washington 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Goodman 

Downingtown 

Public  Library 

Chester 

Elizabeth  Kerr 

Doylestown 

Melinda  Cox  Free  Library  Bucks 

Lucie  R.  Price 

DuBois 

Public  Library 

Clearfield 

Carl  W.  Hull 

Duquesne 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

Charles  E.  Wright 

East  Brady 

Public  Library 

Clarion 

Jessie  Queen 

Easton 

Public  Library 

Northampton 

James  E.  Bryan 

Ebensburg 

Ebensburg  Public  Library 

Cambria 

Edna  Lehman 

Edgewood 

C.  C.  Mellor  Memorial 

Allegheny 

Hannah  F.  Gillender 

Elizabethtown 

Public  Library 

Lancaster 

Mary  Alwine 

Elkwood 

Public  Library 

Tioga 

Florence  C.  Magee 

Ellwood  City 

Public  Library 

Lawrence 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Charles 

Emporium 

Public  Library 

Cameron 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hout 

Emsworth 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Hazeltine 

Erie 

Public  Library 

Erie 

Charlotte  E.  Evans 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Eureka 

Mary  H.  Walter 
Memorial 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Abraham  Nash 

Evansburg 

Community  Library 

Montgomery 

Deaconess  L.  M.  Kaighn 

Evans  City 

Public  Library 

Butler 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Dykeman 

Everett 

Free  Library 

Bedford 

Elizabeth  E.  Barndollar 

Fairvievv 

Weis  Library 

Erie 

H.  L.  Robbins 

Fallsington 

Free  Library 

Bucks 

Mrs.  Hilda  Foster 

Farrell 

Public  Library 

Mercer 

Barbara  L.  Solomon 

Forest  Hills 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  Alan  Stewart 

Foxburg 

Free  Library 

Clarion 

Lottie  Koos 

Galeton 

Public  Library 

Potter 

Mary  Deiseroth 

Girard 

Wilcox  Library 

Erie 

Mrs.  Maude  M.  Smith 

Girardville 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Marion  Foy 

Gladwyne 

Community  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Stuart  Bell 

Glen  Rock 

Public  Library 

York 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Neuhaus 

Glenshaw 

Free  Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mary  E.  Simmons 

Glenside 

Free  Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Gaskill 

Greensburg 

Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Ruth  E.  Maxwell 
Assistant  Librarian 

Greenville 

Public  Library 

Mercer 

Katharine  H.  Rock 

Gulph  Mills 

Gulph  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  J.  Aubrey  Anderson 

Hallstead 

Public  Library 

Susquehanna 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Smith 

Hamburg 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Bertha  E.  Schomo 

Hanover 

Public  Library 

York 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Wolcott 

Harrisburg 

Public  Library 

Dauphin 

Alice  R.  Eaton 

Harrison  Valley  Public  Library 

Potter 

Mrs.  Huber  N.  Stone 

Hazleton 

Public  Library 

Luzerne 

Alice  Willigerod 

Hershey 

Free  Public  Library 

Dauphin 

Janet  Jones 

Hickory 

Free  Library 

Washington 

Helen  Caldwell 

Ilillsville 

Public  Library 

Lawrence 

Anna  Arena 

Homestead 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

William  F.  Stevens 

Honesdale 

School  and  Public  Library 

Wayne 

Mary  H.  Foster 

Hughestown 

Community  Library 

Luzerne 

Arthur  Brodbeck 

Hunterstown 

Public  Library 

Adams 

Nancy  Weaver 

Huntingdon 

County  Library 

Huntingdon 

Catherine  R.  Roberts 

Indiana 

Free  Library 

Indiana 

Ida  M.  Shields 

Irwin 

Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Alice  Scheuerle 

Ingomar 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Mrs.  Ruth  Randall  Brown 

Jeannette 

Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Mary  R.  Straesser 

Jeffersonville 

West  Norriton  Free 
Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Arkless 

Jenkintown 

Abington  Library  Society 

Montgomery 

Florence  M.  Ridpath 

Johnstown 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Cambria 

L.  Helen  Berkey 

Kane 

Public  and  School  Library  McKean 

Margaret  Dodds 

Kennett  Square 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial 
Library 

Chester 

Mrs.  Roberta  C.  Cole 

Kingston 

Hoyt  Library 

Luzerne 

Margaret  Jackson 

Kittanning 

Free  Library 

Armstrong 

Roberta  Shand 

Knoxville 

Public  Library 

Tioga 

Gertrude  Case 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Kulpmont 

Kulpmont  Borough  Public  Northumberland 
Library 

Clara  Lachowitz 

Laceyville 

Free  Library 

Wyoming 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Edwards 

Lancaster 

Free  Public  Library 

Lancaster 

Margaret  E.  Critchfield 

Lansdale 

Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Ridington 

Lansdowne 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  R.  Gertrude  VanZandt 

Lansford 

Public  Library 

Carbon 

Maud  Bacon 

Latrobe 

Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Sara  C.  McComb 

Lebanon 

Community  Library 

Lebanon 

Mrs.  Harry  Spohn 

Leechburg 

Public  Library 

Armstrong 

Helen  Herr 

Lewisburg 

William  D.  Himmelreich 
Memorial  Library 

Union 

Emily  L.  Clingan 

Liberty 

Public  Library 

Tioga 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Beauge 

Lititz 

Public  Library 

Lancaster 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Healy,  Sec'y 

Lock  Haven 

Annie  Halenbake  Ross 
Library 

Clinton 

Mary  E.  Crocker 

McDonald 

Free  Library 

Washington 

Hazel  Speer 

McKeesport 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

Jean  May 

Malvern 

Public  Library 

Chester 

Elsie  E.  Todd 

Mansfield 

Free  Public  Library 

Tioga 

K.  F.  Van  Norman 

Marcus  Hook 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Constance  M.  Fussell 

Marietta 

Community  House  Library  Lancaster 

Margaret  Turley 

Martinsburg 

Byers  Memorial  Library 

Blair 

Ella  Sorrich 

Mauch  Chunk 

Dimmick  Memorial 
Library 

Carbon 

Clara  B.  Mcjunkin 

Meadville 

Free  Public  Library 

Crawford 

Helen  Dermitt 

Media 

Free  Library 

Delaware 

E.  Louise  Kruse 

Mercer 

Free  Library 

Mercer 

Ida  Kemm 

Mercersburg 

Public  Library 

Franklin 

Florence  R.  Jordan 

Meshoppen 

Frances  E.  Kennard 
Public  Library 

Wyoming 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bunnell 

Mexico 

Public  Library 

Juniata 

Charlotte  Hetrick 

Meyersdale 

W.  P.  A.  Library 

Somerset 

S.  A.  Mallery 

Midland 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Beaver 

Helen  F.  Morss 

Mifflinburg 

Public  Library 

Union 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Kurtz 

Milford 

Pike  County  Public 
Library 

Pike 

Grace  Armstrong 

Millersburg 

Johnson  Library  and 
Gymnasium 
Association 

Dauphin 

Katharine  P.  Smith 

Millerstown 

Free  Public  Library 

Perry 

Kathryn  Rickabaugh 

Milton 

Public  Library 

Northumberland 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hassenplug 

Minersville 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Estella  M.  Doolin 

Monessen 

Civic  Library 

Westmoreland 

Martha  Bloom 

Monongahela 

Free  Library 

Washington 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Rigg 

Montgomery 

Public  Library 

Lycoming 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Shelley 

Montrose 

Susquehanna  County 
Historical  and  Free 
Library 

Susquehanna 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sampson 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Morrisville 

Free  Library 

Bucks 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Smith 

Mount  Holly 
Springs 

Amelia  S.  Given  Free 
Library 

Cumberland 

Mrs.  Charles  Yiengst 

Mount  Lebanon  Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Cleone  McLaughlin 

Mount  Union 

School  and  Public  Library  Huntingdon 

Mary  H.  Fox 

Mountain  Home  Barrett  Friendly  Library 

Monroe 

Margaret  C.  Rush 

Murrysville 

Community  Library 

Westmoreland 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Allison 

Myerstown 

Public  Library 

Lebanon 

Mrs.  Mary  Seidle 

Narberth 

Community  Library 

Montgomery 

Clara  E.  Follette 

New  AlexandriaPublic  Library 

Westmoreland 

Margaret  Louise  Moore 

New  Brighton 

School  and  Public  Library  Beaver 

Mary  Boylin 

New  Britain 

New  Britain  Literary 
Society  Library 

Bucks 

Mrs.  Meta  B.  Sellers 

New  Castle 

Free  Public  Library 

Lawrence 

Alice  M.  Sterling 

New  Geneva 

Public  Library 

Washington 

J.  Raymond  Williams 

New  Hope 

New  Hope  and  Solebury 
Free  Library 

Bucks 

Edith  Morley  Smith 

New  KensingtonFree  Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Mary  M.  Restelli 

New  Milford 

Pratt  Memorial  Library 

Susquehanna 

Mrs.  Harold  Harris 

Newport 

Public  Library 

Perry 

Jennie  M.  Snyder 

Norristown 

William  McCann  Public 
Library 

Montgomery 

Helen  A.  Bomberger 

North 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

Warren  McKissick 

Bessemer 

North  East 

McCord  Memorial 
Library 

Erie 

Gertrude  J.  Bradt 

North  Girard 

Public  Library 

Erie 

Lulu  M.  Hipke 

North  Wales 

Free  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Moyer 

NorthumberlandPriestly  Forsyth  Memorial  Northumberland 
Library 

Jessie  Wilson 

Nuangola 

Community  Library 

Luzerne 

Mrs.  Eli  Weyhenmeyer 

Oakmont 

Carnegie  Library 

Allegheny 

Sara  U.  Moot 

Oil  City 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Venango 

Florence  G.  Trosh 

Orangeville 

Free  Public  Library 

Columbia 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Smith 

Oreland 

Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Smith 

Orwigsburg 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Eleanor  S.  Miller 

Palmerton 

Public  Library 

Carbon 

Margaret  Tennant 

Paoli 

Public  Library 

Chester 

Florence  Greenwood 

Parkesburg 

Free  Library 

Chester 

Mary  E.  Lindberg 

Penn  Wynne 
P.  0.  West 

Free  Library 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Charles  Meyers 
Mrs.  Charles  Wood 

Park 

Pennsburg 

Perkiomen  School  and 
Public  Library  Company 

Montgomery 

Maude  R.  Kneule 

Philadelphia 

Apprentices’  Free  Library 

Philadelphia 

Adelaide  G.  Ogden 

Philadelphia 

City  Institute  Free  Library  Philadelphia 

Mary  E.  Hofmann 

Philadelphia 

Free  Library  of  Phila- 

Philadelphia 

Franklin  H.  Price 

delphia 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Philadelphia 

Friends’  Free  Library 
Germantown 

Philadelphia 

Violet  G.  Gray 

Philadelphia 

Starr  Center  Community 
Library 

Philadelphia 

Helen  Z.  Detwiler 

Phoenixville 

Public  Library 

Chester 

Alta  Kriebel 

Picture  Rocks 

School  and  Public  Library  Lycoming 

Omar  F.  DeWald 

Pine  Grove 

Free  Library 

Schuylkill 

Irene  Kelley 

Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 

Ralph  Munn 

Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Free  Library  of 
Allegheny 

Allegheny 

David  D.  Cadugan 

Plymouth 

Meeting 

William  Jeanes  Memorial  Montgomery 
Library 

Inez  Crandle 

Point  Marion 

Public  Library 

Fayette 

Eleanor  M.  Dillinger 

Point  Pleasant 

Free  Library 

Bucks 

Aimee  E.  Kendall 

Port  Allegany 

Samuel  W.  Smith  Memo- 
rial Library 

McKean 

Martha  C.  Hilton 

Portage 

Public  Library 

Cambria 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Mears 

Portland 

Public  Library 

Northampton 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Nance 

Pottstown 

Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Freda  E.  Gloss 

Pottsville 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Edith  Patterson 

Prospect  Park 

Free  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Eleanor  V.  Boots 

Punxsutawney 

Free  Library 

Jefferson 

Mildred  Harlan 

Reading 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Alfred  D.  Keator 

Reedsville 

Free  Public  Library 

Mifflin 

Anna  C.  Reed,  Isabel 
Wilson 

Renovo 

Public  Library  (Branch) 

Clinton 

Harold  Hauge 

Reynoldsville 

Public  Library 

Jefferson 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Jenkins 

Richland 

Community  Library 

Lebanon 

Effie  Landis 

Ridgvvay 

Public  Library 

Elk 

Elizabeth  Thompson 

Ridley  Park 

Free  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Deppich 

Roaring  Branch  Public  Library 

Lycoming 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Watkins 

Rochester 

Public  Library 

Beaver 

Anna  Abbott 

Rouseville 

Community  Library 

Venango 

Mrs.  Paul  Steffee 

Royersford 

Free  Public  Library 

Montgomery 

Katherine  E.  Hawkins 

Russell 

Pine  Grove  Free  Library 

Warren 

Irene  Kelley 

Rutledge 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  John  Lauterbach 

Saegertown 

Public  Library 

Crawford 

Anna  E.  Rhodes 

St.  Marys 

Free  Public  Library 

Elk 

Mrs.  Rudy  Thiel 

Saltsburg 

Free  Library 

Indiana 

Anna  K.  Rupert 

Sayre 

Public  Library 

Bradford 

Mrs.  Nelson  Finch 

Schuylkill 

Haven 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Berg 

Scottdale 

Free  Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Winifred  O’Connor 

Scranton 

Public  Library 

Lackawanna 

Harold  A.  Wooster 

Sewickley 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Caroline  Lauman 

Sharon 

Free  Library 

Mercer 

Eleanor  Carver 

Sheffield 

Sheffield  Township 
Library 

Warren 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnston 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

Shenandoah 

School  and  Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

M.  Helen  Danks 

Shinglehouse 

Public  Library 

Potter 

Mary  Terwilliger 

Shippensburg 

Free  Library 

Cumberland 

Abigail  Berry 

Slatington 

Salem  Free  Library 

Lehigh 

Margaret  Roberts 

Smethport 

School  and  Public  Library 

McKean 

Carrie  A.  Day 

Somerset 

Public  Library 

Somerset 

Elizabeth  Baush 

South  Hermitage  John  McCalley  Library 
P.  0.  Cam- 
bridge 

Lancaster 

Rev.  W.  Bullock 

Southampton 

Free  Public  Library 

Bucks 

Winifred  L.  James 

Spring  City 

Free  Public  Library 

Chester 

Elizabeth  Rogers 

Springfield 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Eleanor  Downes 

Springville 

Public  Library 

Susquehanna 

Emily  R.  Avery 

Stroudsburg 

Free  Public  Library 

Monroe 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  N.  Kane 

Sunbury 

Public  Library 

Northumberland 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Dodson 

Swarthmore 

Public  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Erwin  Tschebull 

Swiftwater 

Public  Library 

Monroe 

Audrey  M.  Hamblin 

Swissvale 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

Juliette  E.  Campbell 

Tamaqua 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Edith  Dallas 

Tarentum 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Dr.  A.  F.  Walker 

Tidioute 

Public  Library 

Warren 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Chase 

Titusville 

Benson  Memorial  Library 

Crawford 

Jean  G.  Thomson 

Towanda 

Public  Library 

Bradford 

Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Godcharles 

Townville 

Community  Library 

Crawford 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Andrews 

Tremont 

Public  Library 

Schuylkill 

Annie  E.  Dodds 

Troy 

Free  Library 

Bradford 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Peckham 

Tunkhannock 

D.  A.  R.  Public  Library 

Wyoming 

Mrs.  Alverda  J.  Camp 

Turtle  Creek 

School  and  Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Kathryn  Allison 

Ulster 

Public  Library 

Bradford 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Mather 

Ulysses 

William  Irving  Lewis 
Memorial  Library 

Potter 

Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Mulford 

Union  City 

Public  Library 

Erie 

Pearl  B.  Monroe 

Uniondale 

Public  Library 

Susquehanna 

Mrs.  Willard  Gibson 

Uniontown 

Public  Library 

Fayette 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hutchinson 

Upper  Darby 

Free  Public  Library 

Delaware 

Isabelle  W.  Entrikin 

Vandergrift 

Public  Library 

Westmoreland 

Rose  McCandless 

Venango 

Public  Library 

Crawford 

Hazel  Beebe 

Wallingford 

Helen  K.  Furness  Library 

Delaware 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Riley 

Warren 

Warren  Library  Asso- 
ciation 

Warren 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Toyer 

Washington 

Citizens  Free  Library 

Washington 

Janet  M.  Clark 

Waverly 

Community  Library 

Lackawanna 

Mrs.  Stephen  Parker 

Waynesboro 

Free  Library 

Franklin 

Grace  H.  Hilderbrand 

Wellsboro 

Green  Free  Library 

Tioga 

Anna  Sherwood 

Wellsville 

William  Wells  Young 
Library 

York 

Bess  Cadwallader 

Wernersville 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Mrs.  Naomi  L.  Moyer 

West  Chester 

Library  Association 

Chester 

Sarah  P.  Bedford 
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Place 

Library 

County 

Librarian 

West  Pittston 
P.  0.  Pittston 

Pittston  Public  Library 

Luzerne 

Charlotte  I.  Mason 

West  Reading 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Ruth  Taylor 

Whitford 

Chester  County  Library 

Chester 

Mrs.  J.  Esrey  Johnson 

Wilkes-Barre 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

Luzerne 

Mary  N.  Baker 

Wilkinsburg 

Public  Library 

Allegheny 

Fred  S.  Evans 

Williamsport 

James  V.  Brown  Library 

Lycoming 

Dr.  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson 

Winburne 

Free  Library 

Clearfield 

Sarah  Huling 

Windber 

Public  Library 

Somerset 

Wilma  Metz 

Wyalusing 

Public  Library 

Bradford 

Mrs.  Reed  Bosworth 

Wycombe 

Lydia  M.  E.  Thompson 
Memorial  Library 

Bucks 

Josephine  Carver 

Wyoming 

Public  Library 

Luzerne 

Mildred  L.  Carlstrum 

Wyomissing 

Public  Library 

Berks 

Edna  L.  Krause 

Yardley 

Yardley  Library  Company  Bucks 

Sue  E.  Hilson 

Yatesboro 

Community  Library 

Armstrong 

Mrs.  Bruce  Clark 

York 

Martin  Memorial  Library 

York 

Katharine  A.  Shorey 

York  Haven 

Free  Library 

York 

W.  W.  Kling 

Youngsville 

Public  Library 

Warren 

Mildred  Mead 

Zelienople 

Public  Library 

Butler 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Beighley 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  PRINT* 
By  Dr.  Cornelius  Weygandt 


Even  in  these  parlous  times  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  have  an  incomparable 
countryside,  a succession  of  valleys 
and  ranges  of  mountains  extending 
from  Delaware  across  Susquehan- 
na to  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
and  beyond  to  the  Ohio  line.  We 
have  vivid  personalities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A share  of  these  are  already 
limned  for  us  by  our  writers,  but 
scores  on  scores  of  them  remain,  for 
those  who  would  write,  to  present  to 
us.  I am  going  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  all  of  us  know  beautiful  land- 
scapes in  Pennsylvania,  whether  they 
be  the  home  acres  in  the  Chester  Val- 
ley, broad  farms  in  the  Conestoga 
Valley,  orcharded  hills  about  Gettys- 
burg, or  far  views  from  so  high  a 
point  as  Ginger  Hill  above  Monon- 
gahela City  in  Washington  County. 

Of  vivid  personalities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I would  mention  John  Ward, 
Preacher  of  Margaret  Deland  and 
her  Helena  Richie;  the  Hugh  Wynne 
and  Francois  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell;  The  Gallagher  and  Van 
Bibber  of  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
and  “The  Virginian”  of  Owen  Wis- 
ter.  That’s  a seven  limned  by  Penn- 
sylvania authors.  Let  me  mention 
just  another  seven  I have  run  across, 
I who  am  no  story  teller. 

One  of  them  is  my  old  friend  far 
up  the  Tuscarora  Valley  who  had 
been  a bounty  jumper  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  been  a good  horseman 
in  his  youth.  He  is  a good  harness 
maker  now  in  his  old  years.  He 
used  to  sit  there  working  over  the 
harness  and  recite  ballads.  “Barbara 
Allen”  was  his  favorite,  but  he  al- 

*From a paper  read  before  the  Union 
League,  by  the  author  of  “Red  Hills”  and 
other  books  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Pennsylvania  and  her  people. 


ways  referred  to  her  as  “Barbrie 
Ellen.”  He  was  fond,  too,  of  “Ed- 
ward, Edward” — you  will  remember 
it — -the  mother  interviewing  her  son 
as  to  what  has  become  of  his  father, 
and  he  telling  her  that  it  was  his  hawk 
whose  blood  was  on  that  “brand”  and 
that  it  was  his  horse,  and  so  on,  when 
it  was  really  his  father’s  blood.  But 
as  this  man  sang  it,  it  was  “Oh,  Dear 
Love,  Tell  Me”,  instead  of  “Edward, 
Edward.”  It  was  “Oh  Dear  Love, 
Tell  Me,”  the  wife  asking  her  hus- 
band what  had  become  of  her 
brother.  He  used  to  tell  us  about  the 
dulcimer  they  had  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  what  he  chose  to  play  on 
was  a zither,  a box  with  one  corner 
sliced  off  and  twenty-one  strings  of 
varying  length.  When  he  was  under 
way  in  one  of  his  jog  trot  chantings, 
and  the  light  coming  into  his  deep 
sunk  eyes  close  by  the  sides  of  his 
nose,  he  was  a sight  to  remember.  He 
was  a vivid  personality. 

I was  taken  once  to  call  on  an  old 
lady  here  in  Philadelphia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a naval  officer,  a woman  who 
had  the  temerity  to  straighten  Sophia 
Peabody’s  pictures  in  Liverpool.  So- 
phia Peabody  at  this  time,  of  course, 
was  Sophia  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  wife,  but  she  didn’t  de- 
serve to  be  called  Hawthorne,  a 
woman  who  didn’t  keep  her  pictures 
straight.  This  old  lady  was  an  aris- 
tocrat of  aristocrats.  She  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  increasing  power 
of  labor  unions.  She  had  no  faith  in 
the  people.  She  said,  “If  only  before 
I die  I can  see  the  white  marble  steps 
of  Philadelphia  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  the  proletariat,  I shall  die 
happy.”  There  are  vivid  personali- 
ties in  Pennsylvania. 
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My  third  vivid  personality  is  that 
of  Old  Hattie.  Old  Hattie  is  a 
storekeeper  far  up  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, almost  at  the  foot  of  the  South 
Mountain.  When  she  was  a child 
she  remembers- — and  this  is  the  first 
thing  she  can  remember — creeping 
across  the  floor  to  grab  a pretty  red 
brown  animal  curled  up  there.  She 
remembers  creeping  toward  it  and 
then  her  mother  appearing  and  snatch- 
ing her  up  and  swinging  her  on  to 
the  bed.  She  remembers  also  her 
mother  reappearing  on  the  scene  with 
a hoe,  the  animal  still  curled  up,  and 
the  chopping  of  that  copperhead  to 
pieces  and  the  falling  of  her  mother 
on  the  floor.  Later  she  realized,  of 
course,  that  her  mother  had  risen  to 
the  occasion  and  then  fainted. 

He  was  a man  greatest  in  the  art 
of  life,  although  he  was  a distinguish- 
ed author.  At  his  home  one  night 
he  read  us  some  of  his  verses,  a trans- 
lation from  the  Romansch,  verses  that 
he  found  in  a newspaper  up  in  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland.  These  verses 
were  about  a gyrfalcon  with  red  legs. 
The  local  tradition  was  that  this  bird 
owed  its  red  legs  to  dabbling  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  battle- 
fields. As  the  poet  read  us  his  verses 
he  trembled  with  emotion.  When  lie 
finished  he  rested  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand  on  the  corner  of  the  table 
near  to  him  and  said:  “Fine!  Fine! 
Gentlemen!  It  stirs  your  blood  like 
a trumpet!  Like  a trumpet !”  There 
were  vivid  personalities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Old  Abe  Buzzard  was  another 
vivid  personality.  The  proudest  mo- 
ment of  my  young  years  was  when 
I was  taken  by  George  Hoopes  to  the 
West  Chester  jail  and  was  allowed  to 
shake  hands  with  Abe.  He  was,  you 
will  remember,  the  evangelist  outlaw 
of  the  Welsh  Mountains  who  had 
been  a godly  man  could  he  have  re- 


sisted taking  fowls  where  he  found 
them.  When  you  would  visit  his 
dugout  on  the  Welsh  Mountain,  you 
would  be  stayed  before  you  got  there 
by  a patrol  with  a shot-gun  under  his 
arm  and  be  allowed  to  visit  the  po- 
tentate only  when  you  were  found 
not  to  be  a minion  of  the  law.  There 
were  vivid  personalities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When  I was  a boy  in  college  in 
the  spring  of  1891,  our  teacher  in 
English,  Professor  MacElroy,  died. 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  the 
elder,  who  was  a trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, came  in  to  take  our  class  in 
Shakespeare.  As  he  happened  to  know 
my  father  and  his  eye  fell  on  a famil- 
iar name  on  the  roll,  I was  the  first 
victim.  He  handed  me  a copy  of 
Lord  Tennyson’s  poems,  autographed, 
opened  to  “Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere.”  After  I had  finished  reading 
it,  he  said,  “Execrable!  Execrable! 
I did  not  know  it  could  be  read  so 
badly.”  My  classmates  enjoyed  that 
more  than  I.  Then  he  called  on 
Hazard  Dickson,  now  with  God. 
Hazard  read  with  even  more  gusto 
than  I had.  When  he  had  finished, 
Dr.  Furness  said,  “I  have  just  said 
I did  not  think  the  poem  could  be 
read  so  badly.  It  has  been  read  worse.” 
I felt  a little  better  after  that.  Then 
he  called  upon  a man  who  had  drop- 
ped down  from  ’90.  He  had  been  in 
his  youth  the  boy  orator  of  the — I 
invent  the  name — Cinneminson.  He 
had  been  taught  the  good  old-fashion- 
ed oratory.  He  let  loose  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll. 
When  he  was  through,  Dr.  Furness 
applauded.  Fie  said,  “Thank  you, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Blank!  You  have 
done  well  according  to  your  lights, 
but  your  lights  shed  no  light  in  the 
darkness.  In  fact  your  plight  is  worse 
than  that  of  Mr.  Weygandt  or  Mr. 
Dickson.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
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learn.  You  have  to  unlearn  a bad 
manner  before  you  can  begin  to  learn 
a good  manner.”  Dr.  Furness  was 
a vivid  personality. 

Fullerton  Baird  walked  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  alone  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  before  he 
was  twenty-one.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  box  huckleberry  up  in 
Perry  County  and  a hundred  and 
other  interesting  exhibits  of  plant  and 
bird  life  in  Pennsylvania.  He  wrote 
well  of  these,  but  there  was  no  large 
public  appreciative  of  this  sort  of 
writing.  He  never  doubted  that  he 
was  doing  what  he  ought  to  do.  He 
gave  himself  with  all  of  himself  to 
the  task  he  had  set  for  himself.  He 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  he 
never  looked  back. 

These  are  seven  of  seven  and  seven- 
ty such  vivid  personalities  I might 
mention.  Why  have  we  not  made 
more  of  such  people,  we  who  write 
and  we  who  read  ? Why  have  we 
not  made  ourselves  into  a great  audi- 
ence for  great  presentations  of  things 
Pennsylvanian?  We  have  seven  civil- 
izations of  old  stocks  to  write  about, 
seven  civilizations  that  were  estab- 
lished here  before  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  : of  Hollanders,  of  Swedes, 
of  British  Quakers,  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  of  Scotch-Irish,  of  New  Eng- 
landers and  of  Virginians. 

There  are  just  as  many  customs 
and  institutions  and  phases  of  the 
countryside  in  Pennsylvania  as  there 
are  vivid  personalities,  and  pictur- 
esque racial  strains.  Why  do  we  not 
make  more  of  our  log  houses?  Why 
is  there  no  book  on  the  log  houses  of 
Pennsylvania?  Why  do  we  not  make 
more  of  our  fish  weirs?  There  are 
many  of  them  in  the  Delaware  up 
above  Trenton.  They  once  played 
a large  part  in  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  gave  a change  of  diet  to 
the  monotony  of  salt  pork  and  sau- 


sage, boiled  old  rooster  and  scrapple. 
Not  enough  has  been  made  of  our 
wild  life.  We  are  not  brought  up 
to  know  that  there  are  otters  within 
fifteen  miles  of  City  Hall.  I have 
stood  on  a dyked  bank  on  a tide  creek 
in  south  Jersey  where  I could  see  the 
tower  of  City  Hall,  and  have  watched 
an  otter  sliding  down  the  bank  and 
playing  in  the  water.  These  dykes, 
by  the  bye,  are  nearly  unknown  to 
most  of  us.  When  I tell  people  that 
there  are  dykes  on  a creek  below 
Salem  that  you  cannot  see  over  as  you 
drive  along  under  them  in  an  auto- 
mobile, they  just  look  at  me  and  smile 
and  wonder  how  I dare  lie  to  them 
with  such  effrontery.  However,  the 
dykes  are  there  and  the  dykes  are 
high  and  any  of  you  who  wish  may 
drive  there  and  see  them. 

There  hasn’t  been  enough  made  of 
the  canals  along  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
Pennsylvania  streams.  Their  belled 
mules  on  the  towpath  were  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  belled  teams  of 
Conestoga  wagons.  We  have  had 
antiquaries’  papers  on  these  subjects 
but  no  presentation  of  them  in  liter- 
ature in  a way  that  bites  them  in  on 
the  consciousness  of  the  State. 

We  haven’t  made  enough  of  our 
natural  wonders.  How  many  of  you, 
for  instance,  have  visited  Cook  For- 
est? How  many  of  you  have  visited 
the  oldest  living  thing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  patch  of  box  huckleberry 
in  Perry  County  near  New  Bloom- 
field? 

What  I want  is  a record  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  letters  that  will  be  com- 
parable to  the  record  of  Pennsylvania 
in  painting  done  by  Redfield  and  his 
fellow  painters  of  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware. If  we  can  develop  painters  of 
their  calibre,  why  not  writers  of  that 
calibre,  and  for  that  matter,  com- 
posers of  music  of  that  calibre?  What 
we  need  is  men  who 
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“Each,  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it, 

for  the  God  of  Things 
as  they  are.” 

I have  spoken  of  our  novelists  in 
picking  out  characters  of  theirs  which 
I consider  to  be  additions  to  the  great 
portrait  gallery  of  fiction  in  English, 
figures  against  the  sky.  By  figures 
against  the  sky,  I mean  people  out- 
lined as  clearly  against  the  past,  as 
one  looks  back  through  literature,  as 
a team  ploughing  on  the  round  of  a 
hill  on  a day  of  late  April  when  maz- 
zard  cherries  are  in  white  bloom 
above  walls  of  grey  stone,  and  winter 
rye  is  greening  beyond  the  grey  walls. 
Pennsylvania  has  not  produced  as 
many  poets  of  distinction  as  it  has 
writers  of  distinction  in  the  novel 
and  short  story.  Its  greatest  poets 
have  been  visitors  to  us  or  sojourners 
among  us.  Poe  was  here  round  about 
1840  and  Whitman  spent  here  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  a life 
which  ended  in  Mickle  Street  in  Cam- 
den in  1892.  These  are  the  two 
greatest  poets  associated  with  Phila- 
delphia. Whittier  was  here  two 
years  editing  the  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man. Native  Pennsylvanians  among 
our  poets  were  Bayard  Taylor,  our 
playwright,  George  H.  B o k e r, 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  and  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read.  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  wrote  verse  that  some  ad- 
mire more  than  his  prose.  Carl  Henry 
Liiders  is  remembered  for  his  Dead 
Nymph  and  other  poems;  Harrison 
Morris  gave  himself  to  verse  before 
he  took  to  novels;  Lloyd  Mifflin  has 
pictured  phases  of  out-of-doors  in  the 
York  County  hills  along  the  Susque- 
hanna in  notable  fashion;  Tom  Daly 
is  known  to  us  all  for  his  verse  in 
Italian  dialect.  Other  Philadelphia 
poets  are  Hilda  Doolittle,  one  of 
the  imagists;  Ezra  Pound,  the  pre- 
cursor of  T.  S.  Eliot  in  the  new 
poetry  practiced  these  last  few  years 


in  England ; Erwin  Clarkson  Garrett, 
who  fought  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
World  War,  recorded  episodes  of 
both  conflicts  in  his  verses  as  he  re- 
corded quiet  effects  of  out-of-doors  on 
our  Wissahickon  Hills;  Malcolm 
Cowley,  who  wrote  angrily  of  his  be- 
loved western  Pennsylvania  in  Blue 
Juniata;  and  Kimball  Flaccus,  who 
has  written  arrestingly  of  the  New 
Hampshire  he  got  to  know  as  a stu- 
dent at  Dartmouth.  Robinson  Jeffers 
and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  are  both 
Pennsylvania  born,  although  one  is 
now  a Californian  and  the  other  a 
member  of  the  New  York  group. 

We  have  been  rich  in  the  essayists 
and  writers  of  allied  forms,  journals 
travel  books,  etc.  William  Penn 
tells  us  in  his  Some  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude: “Never  marry  but  for  love; 
but  see  that  thou  lovest  what  is  love- 
ly.” More  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
verbial adage  is:  “If  thou  thinkest 
twice,  before  thou  speakest  once  thou 
wilt  speak  twice  the  better  for  it.” 
Especially  to  be  taken  to  heart  by 
teachers  is : “There  are  some  Men 
like  Dictionaries;  to  be  looked  into 
upon  Occasion,  but  have  no  Connex- 
ion, and  are  little  entertaining.”  In 
1698  Gabriel  Thomas  published  his 
Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
New  Jersey.  In  that,  among  inter- 
esting items  about  mockingbirds,  pos- 
sums, and  flying  squirrels,  is  this  gem, 
the  truth  of  which  I leave  to  those 
of  you  of  the  classes  mentioned:  “Of 
Lawyers  and  Physicians  I shall  say 
nothing,  because  this  Country  is  very 
Peaceable  and  Healthy;  long  may  it 
so  continue  and  never  have  occasion 
for  the  Tongue  of  the  one,  nor  the 
Pen  of  the  other,  both  equally  destruc- 
tive to  Men’s  Estates  and  Lives ; be- 
sides forsooth,  they,  Hangmanlike, 
have  a License  to  Murder  and  make 
Mischief.” 

There  is,  of  course,  John  Wool- 
man’s  Journal,  a book  I like  but 
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which  I think  has  been  overpraised; 
Tom  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  which 
has  fallen  into  neglect;  and  William 
Bartram’s  introduction  to  his  book  of 
Travels  (1791)  into  the  southern 
states.  William  Cobbett  was  among 
the  first  to  appreciate  our  Wiss- 
ahickon.  He  describes  a view  from 
the  now  abandoned  Township  Line 
above  the  Cresheim  Valley  and  Live- 
zey’s  Mill  on  a morning  of  fall  in 
a way  that  gives  the  very  genius  of 
place.  Fanny  Kemble  in  her  Journal 
describes  the  Falls  of  the  Wissa- 
ahickon  just  short  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Schuylkill.  She  really  re- 
vealed the  Wissahickon  to  Philadel- 
phia and  the  world.  Miss  Agnes 
Repplier  has  delighted  us  with  her 
collections  of  familiar  essays  and  her 
book  about  Philadelphia.  James 
Huneker,  than  whom  America  had 
no  greater  critic,  a man  praised  by 
Maeterlinck  and  Arthur  Symons,  is 
strangely  neglected  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  In  nearly  a score  of  books  he 
has  revealed  the  Philadelphian  a born 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  one  appre- 
ciative of  all  in  writing  and  music  and 
daily  living  that  is  worth  while  in 
the  world.  More  recently  Christo- 
pher Morley  sojourned  amongst  us 
and  wrote  pleasantly  about  Philadel- 
phia. Samuel  H.  Scoville  is  one  of 
the  first  of  our  out-of-door  essayists. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  Dr. 
Charles  Conrad  Abbott  whose  Nat- 
uralist’s Rambles  about  Home,  de- 
lighted my  boyhood.  We  have  with 
us  today  A.  E.  Newton  with  his 
genial  talk  of  old  books  and  the 
amenities  of  life. 

In  the  old  days  we  had  Peter 
Kalm’s  Travels  in  America  (London, 
1772).  This  book  was  printed  much 
earlier  in  the  Swedish,  in  which  it 
was  written.  It  remains  the  most 
distinguished  book  of  travels  publish- 
ed about  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Another  forgotten  book  is 


the  Notes  (1824)  of  Joseph  Dod- 
dridge about  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Pioneer  Life  (1854)  of 
Philip  Tome  which  describes  back- 
wood  days  on  creeks  off  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Samuel 
N.  Rhoads  in  Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  (1903)  has 
done  a companion  book  to  these  two, 
and  Dr.  Witmer  Stone  in  many  books 
has  written  with  charm  as  well  as 
accuracy  about  birds  and  plants  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  There 
are  descriptions  of  pine  barren  flow- 
ers, in  his  book  on  the  plants  of  the 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  that  are 
the  best  descriptions  of  pine  barren 
gentian  and  a dozen  other  rare  flow- 
ers that  we  have. 

As  I look  around  and  see  that  Dr. 
Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  is  not  in  the 
audience,  I dare  say  that  our 
dramatists  in  Philadelphia  are  not  so 
considerable  as  our  writers  of  novels 
and  our  essayists.  It  happens  that 
he  teaches  American  drama  and  1 
teach  English  drama.  I do  not  find 
much  drama  of  importance  in  the 
present-day  English-speaking  world. 
George  H.  Boker  is  as  good  a play- 
wright as  we  have  and  at  his  best  in 
Francesca  da  Rimini.  John  Luther 
Long  collaborated  with  David  Belas- 
co  in  Madame  Butterfly.  Langdon 
Mitchell  made  a play  out  of  Vanity 
Fair  of  Thackeray  in  Becky  Sharp. 
Earnest  Lacy  in  his  Chatterton  gave 
Juliet  Marlowe  a vehicle  in  which  her 
power  of  tragedy  was  at  its  best. 
George  Kelly  in  The  Show-Off  has 
put  a section  of  Philadelphia  "on  the 
map.”  Connolly  and  Kaufman  of 
The  Beggar  on  Horseback  are  west- 
ern Pennsylvanians. 

In  History  we  have  had  Henry  C. 
Lea,  John  Bach  McMaster,  and 
Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.  We  still 
have  with  us  Dr.  E.  P.  Cheyney. 

In  children’s  books,  there  are  two 
notable  ones  of  recent  years.  We  are 
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proud  that  Louisa  Alcott  was  born 
in  Germantown,  but  we  should  be 
prouder  that  we  have  Mary  Scar- 
borough Paxson,  who  published  Mary 
Paxson  Her  Book  in  1931;  and 
Margaret  de  Angeli  who  wrote  and 
did  the  pictures  for  Henner’s  Lydia 
in  1936. 

What  I really  have  most  at  heart 
to-night  is  to  plead  for  more  writing 
about  Pennsylvania  by  Pennsylvania 
writers.  I wonder  if  I can  show  the 
cloven  hoof  of  the  pedagogue  for  a 
moment  and  say  a word  about  writ- 
ing. Writing  without  “writing”  in 
it  is  no  writing  at  all.  Let  me  illus- 
urte  what  I mean.  In  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  we  find: 
“Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace;”  and 
“In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in 
the  black  and  dark  night;”  and  “Even 
in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful.” 
In  old  translations  of  Vergil’s 
Georgies  we  find  “The  slow  taste  of 
the  happy  apple.”  Stop  a moment 
and  think  what  that  means  or  may 
mean.  Does  it  mean  that  the  apple 
tastes  so  deliciously  one  holds  it  long 
before  swallowing  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  taste?  And  “the  happy 
apple.”  How  about  that  “happy”? 
A good  deal  of  life  has  gone  into  these 
verses  I have  quoted.  Listen  to  this 
from  Francis  Lord  Bacon:  “Men  fear 
death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark.”  Listen  to  this  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne:  “The  iniquity  of  oblivion 
blindly  scattereth  her  poppy.”  And 
listen  to  this  from  Charles  Lamb : 
“The  world  meets  nobody  halfway.” 
There  is  writing  with  “writing”  in  it 
that  is  Writing.  Listen  again  to  this: 
“There’s  night  and  day,  brother,  both 
sweet  things;  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
brother,  all  sweet  things;  there  is  like- 
wise a wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very 
sweet  brother;  who  would  wish  to 
die.”  That’s  George  Borrow  in 
Lavengro , 


And  this  is  Emerson:  “Beauty 
breaks  in  everywhere,”  and  “The 
blue  zenith  is  the  point  in  which  ro- 
mance and  reality  meet.”  And  it’s 
Thomas  Carlyle  that  says:  “The 
harvest  moon  wades  deep  among  the 
thunder  clouds.”  It  is  Thomas  Hardy 
who  says:  “She  had  pagan  eyes,  full 
of  nocturnal  mysteries.”  It  is  John 
Millington  Synge  who  says:  “It 
should  be  a sweet  thing  to  have  what 
is  best  and  richest,  if  for  a short  space 
only.” 

You  find  sentences  like  this,  too,  on 
the  lips  of  untutored  people  whose 
English  has  not  been  spoiled  by  the 
newspapers,  the  talkies,  and  the  radio. 

I received  in  a letter  this  sentence, 
the  best  sentence  I have  ever  come 
upon  outside  of  writing  of  first  power. 

It  was  from  a New  Hampshire  farm- 
er telling  me  about  conditions  of  Fel- 
lows’ Hill  in  mid-May:  “The  plums 
are  just  blown  and  the  apples  in  red 
bud.” 

What  we  want  is  not  only  deline- 
ation of  character,  not  only  “readings 
of  life”  such  as  these  I have  just 
quoted,  not  only  painting  in  words 
of  landscape  and  catching  of  the 
changing  moods  of  people,  not  only 
moments  of  intense  drama  and  mo- 
ments of  vision,  but  writing  that 
harks  back  to  the  great  rhythms  that 
were  caught  from  the  speech  of  nat- 
ural people  with  an  inheritance  of 
spoken  English,  from  a day  in  which  ’ 
people  were  as  proud  of  their  speech 
as  they  are  today  of  their  front  yards. 

A hundred  years  ago  there  were 
literally  a hundred  printing  houses 
scattered  throughout  Pennsylvania 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  at  German- 
town and  Ephrata,  at  Reading  and 
Harrisburg,  at  Easton  and  Allen- 
town, at  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg, 
at  Lebanon  and  New  Berlin,  at  Skip- 
pack  and  Gettysburg,  at  Doylestown 
and  Sumneytown,  and  all  points  west. 
These  printing  houses  everywhere 
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that  presented  the  writings  of  local 
celebrities  of  more  or  less  importance 
helped  to  the  creation  of  an  audience 
for  letters  and  to  the  appreciation 
of  letters.  There  were  reprints  of 
English  books  printed  in  all  these 
places.  There  were  reprints  of  Ger- 
man books.  There  were  ballads  and 
broadsides  of  local  interest,  one  of 
the  hanging  of  this  girl  for  child 
murder,  and  another  oi  the  escape 
of  this  bandit  from  jail. 

There  were  in  nearly  all  communi- 
ties gatherings  of  people  in  which 
there  was  good  talk.  Where  is  there 
good  talk  today?  There  was  Frank- 
lin’s Junto,  which  tried  to  be  in  its 
day  what  the  gatherings  at  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern  were  in  Elizabethan 
days,  and,  of  course,  fell  far  short  of 
what  that  tavein  talk  must  have  been. 
There  were  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  Satur- 
day evenings  just  befoic  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  was  Joseph  Dennie’s 
Tuesday  Club.  There  were  the  Wis- 
tar  parties.  There  were  Robert 


Walsh’s  Soirees.  There  were  Henry 
Reed’s  lectures  from  1841  to  1851. 
There  were  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s 
Saturday  nights  and  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness’s  Sunday  afternoons 
at  Wallingford.  There  were  Mrs. 
Florence  Earle  Coates’  dinners  to 
visiting  poets,  to  a Matthew  Arnold 
say.  There  are  today  few  places 
where  you  hear  really  good  conversa- 
tion. There  was  everywhere  inherited 
family  tradition.  Stories  came  down 
from  father  to  son  when  all  our  school 
days  were  not  regimented  so  that 
children  had  all  their  time  filled 
from  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  and  even 
lectures  and  musicals  and  what  not 
of  evenings.  Education  can  only  slight- 
ly offset  what  is  lost  by  the  decay  of 
tradition  in  family  life.  All  our 
modern  conditions  are  making  against 
individuality.  Without  individuality 
we  can  have  no  writing  of  first 
power.  Here  we  must  have  the  rugged 
individualist. 


THE  SWEDISH  TERCENTENARY;  HOW  IT  WILL  REWRITE 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY 

By  Dr.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Archivist 


Fifty  years  of  glorious  annals  are 
to  be  added  to  Pennsylvania  history, 
by  the  official  recognition  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Swedish  Colony  of  New 
Sweden,  which  was  located  along  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Arriving  first  in  1638,  the  Swedes 
had  a thriving  colony  which  they 
handed  over  to  William  Penn  and  the 
company  who  arrived  with  him  in 
the  “Welcome”  in  October  1682.  In 
fact,  part  of  what  is  now  Philadel- 
phia was  already  a going  community 
under  the  name  of  WICACOA,  but 
was  extended  and  re-plotted  by  Penn, 
and  named  “The  City  of  Brotherly 


Love.”  That  the  name  was  no  mere 
fiction  is  evidenced  by  the  immediate 
friendly  relations  entered  into  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  Norse  fore-runners. 
In  his  earliest  letters  home  Penn 
praised  the  Swedes  for  their  good 
sportsmanship  and  good  citizenship, 
and  the  two  races  quickly  began  in- 
ter-marrying, and  founded  the  Swed- 
ish-Quaker  race,  who  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  so-called  “first-fami- 
lies” of  Philadelphia. 

The  Swedes,  had  not  their  lands 
passed  into  English  hands,  would 
have  extended  their  colonization  far 
inland  in  Pennsylvania.  As  it  was 
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they  were  settled  a considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  Schuylkill  not  long  after 
Penn’s  arrival.  As  early  as  1709  the 
Mauntz  Jones  house,  the  oldest  house 
in  Berks  County,  had  been  elected. 
It  is  still  standing  and  deserves  mark- 
ing. The  Jaime  Sandeland  house,  at 
Uplandt,  now  called  Chester,  and 
better  known  as  the  Caleb  Pusey 
house,  is  the  oldest  house  in  Penn- 
sylvania, dating  back  to  at  least  1660. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a Swedish-Indian  cate- 
chism, published  in  1661,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  A.  Kern,  former  professor  of 
the  Germanic  languages  at  Susque- 
hanna University,  Selinsgrove,  and 
noted  authority  on  the  early  history 
of  New  Sweden. 

The  oldest  borough  in  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania,  was  laid  out  at  Up- 
landt around  1660.  Also,  the  first 
Christian  churches  in  the  Province 
were  erected  still  earlier. 

The  relations  between  Indians  and 
Swedes,  like  with  Indians  and  Quak- 
ers was  amicable,  and  had  not  Euro- 
pean treaties  ruled  otherwise,  a great 
Norse  civilization  would  have  grown 
up  where  Pennsylvania  now  spreads 
her  splendid  boundaries.  As  the 
founders  of  the  first  organized  gov- 


ernment along  the  Delaware,  though 
the  Dutch  located  Fort  Bieversriede, 
a trading  post  on  the  Schuylkill  near 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1633,  from 
the  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  dates 
the  organized  history  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Why  so  little  has  been  said  in  text- 
books on  this  most  important  period 
of  our  history,  can  never  be  explained, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Key- 
stone State  had  an  historical  hiatus, 
which  now  thanks  to  Governor  G. 
H.  Earle’s  energetic  leadership,  will 
be  filled.  The  Governor’s  Tercenten- 
ary Commission,  the  Historical  Com- 
mission, through  Chairman  F.  W. 
Melvin,  The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  ably  directed  by  Dr.  Les- 
ter K.  Ade,  the  Swedish  period  histor- 
ian Dr.  C.  Hale  Sipe,  all  are  co-oper- 
ating to  prepare  a fitting  commemora- 
tion of  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  representative 
government  in  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Swedes.  Though 
Pennsylvania  finds  herself  fifty  years 
older,  she  feels  at  least  a century 
younger  and  happier  that,  thanks  to 
the  Governor’s  sense  of  fairplay  and 
sportsmanship  the  proper  chronology 
is  to  be  observed  henceforth. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  ARCHIVES  DIVISION  OF  THE  STATE 
LIBRARY  IS  BOTH  PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE 

By  Dr.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  State  Archivist 


Under  the  encouraging  aegis  of  Dr. 
L.  K.  Ade  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Rafter  the 
Archives  Division  has  become  a busy 
centre  of  historical  research.  More 
valuable  finds  are  being  made  among 
the  rich  material  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized and  un-catalogued.  Acquisitions 
from  other  departments  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  coming  in  keeping  the  staff 
busily  occupied  “accessioning”  and 
filing.  Visitors  from  many  states 


come  to  the  division  where  they  are 
assisted  by  a competent  and  courteous 
staff. 

Every  week  the  “major”  finds  are 
placed  on  display,  which  attracts 
visitors  interested  in  curious  old  docu- 
ments and  unwritten  records.  Though 
a catalogued  item  one  that  is  not  so 
generally  known  to  historians  is  the 
Riding  Purchase,  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  nefarious  Walking  Purchase, 
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both  of  which  “did”  the  Pennsylvania 
Indians  out  of  valuable  territories. 
Historians  have  said  that  if  William 
Penn  had  known  of  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  occurred  long  after 
his  death,  in  1737  he  would  never 
have  sanctioned  it.  Yet  the  Riding 
Purchase,  was  subscribed  to  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1685,  during  Penn’s  lifetime. 
The  Riding  Purchase  provided  a sale 
of  as  much  land  by  the  Indians  as  a 
man  could  ride  in  two  days.  As  the 
Indians  had  no  horses  and  measured 
distance  by  their  own  slow  plodding 
jog,  they  were  naturally  amazed  at 
the  ground  covered  by  a sleek  Eng- 
lish thoroughbred.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  more  than  one  horse 
was  used,  though  there  may  have  been. 
In  the  Walking  Purchase  a group  of 
swift  runners  were  secured,  whose 
“Marathon”  took  away  almost  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
Mauch  Chunk  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  redmen.  When  Lap- 
powinzo  and  Tish-Cohan  the  two 
Lenni  Lenape,  or  “Delaware”  Indian 
chiefs  were  called  to  account  by  the 
tribes  for  their  crass  stupidity,  they 
meekly  replied  “We  trusted  Onas 
(William  Penn)  his  horse  was  fast, 
but  these  runners  were  much  faster.” 
The  chiefs  were  convicted  and  driven 
from  the  tribal  borders,  and  tradition 
has  it  they  died  friendless  and  in 
poverty  in  what  is  now  Centre  Coun- 
ty. Now  that  the  Riding  Purchase  is 
a subject  of  discussion  it  might  make 
an  interesting  outing  for  the  Horse 
Shoe  Trail  Club,  an  organization  of 
horseback  riders,  to  go  over  the  route 
secured  in  this  manner  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  scenic  and  historic 
sections  of  the  State. 

Through  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles,  “trails”  lead  to  the  Archives 
to  learn  more  of  such  early  historical 
figures  as  Peter  Bezaillon,  the  ear- 
liest settler  at  Harrisburg,  who  is 
buried  in  the  old  Compass  burying 


ground  in  Lancaster  County,  Colonel 
Thomas  Cresap,  who  had  them  all 
worried  for  a while  with  the  vigor- 
ous fight  he  put  up,  sometimes  called 
“Cresap’s  War”  to  secure  the  west 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  for  Lord 
Baltimore,  Colonel  James  Smith,  “the 
first  rebel,”  Colonel  John  Hambright, 
and  others. 

Old  Indian  treaties,  early  copies 
of  the  Constitution,  ancient  maps, 
curious  old  letters  and  diaries  all 
make  an  hour,  or  even  a day  in  the 
Archives  Division  an  historical  land- 
mark in  one’s  life.  Those  who  de- 
light in  finding  original  material, 
either  to  complete  a family  tree,  or 
settle  some  disputed  point  in  history, 
find  the  Archives  a treasure-house,  to 
which  all  are  welcome  to  share  its 
riches  and  its  informative  lore. 

One  day  recently  in  sorting  over 
some  unlisted  papers  an  autographed 
letter  from  General  Lafayette,  dated 
Paris,  January  9,  1832,  addressed  to 
an  “old  companion  at  arms”  was  dis- 
covered in  which  the  general  stated 
that  reports  being  circulated  of  his 
death  in  the  United  States  were 
“enormously  exaggerated,”  thereby 
antedating  Mark  Twain’s  quip  on  the 
same  subject  by  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  A little  more  than  two  years 
later  on  May  20,  1834,  the  gallant 
patriot  and  friend  of  America  was 
finally  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

In  an  old  document  in  the 
Archives  a gentleman  being  asked 
why  only  TWELVE  guns  were  dis- 
charged on  announcing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  Constitution, 
gave  the  following  reason — Because 
TWELVE  states  were  represented 
in  the  Late  Federal  Convention  and 
their  system  was  adopted  by  this  state 
on  the  TWELFTH  day  of  the 
TWELFTH  month  in  the 
TWELFTH  year  of  the  Independ- 
ency of  America. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  MUSEUM  NOTES 


The  State  Museum  has  recently 
received  and  placed  upon  permanent 
exhibition  a new,  extensive  and  im- 
portant exhibit  of  visual  aids.  The 
exhibit  comprises  a series  of  colored 
plates,  relief  maps,  models  and 
dioramas  which  were  developed  and 
made  by  the  Museum  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Martha  C.  Colt.  It  includes  several 
collections  of  accurate,  carefully  con- 
structed, beautifully  colored  and  in- 
teresting visual  aids  to  education. 

At  the  time  this  creditable  collec- 
tion was  formally  presented  to  the 
State  Museum,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Earle,  wife  of  the  Governor,  dedi- 
cated the  Exhibit  and  opened  the  two 
rooms  to  the  public.  Mrs.  Martha 
Cox  Colt  made  the  presentation  from 
W.  P.  A.  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  B. 
Fuller,  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  the  State  Museum,  received  the 
donation  on  behalf  of  the  Common 
wealth. 

The  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
collection  was  attested  by  the  attend- 
ance, at  the  presentation  ceremonies, 
of  a large  number  of  men  and  wom- 
en prominent  in  Pennsylvania  edu- 
cational and  cultural  circles,  members 
of  the  Civic  Club,  of  the  Harrisburg 
Art  Association,  heads  of  various 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  many  others. 

There  are  114  carefully  designed 
and  colored  costume  plates  showing 
the  History  of  Clothing;  the  develop- 
ment from  the  tunic  of  skins  worn 
by  the  primitive  Cave  Man,  to  the 
most  elaborate,  intricate  costumes, 
rich  in  color  and  materials,  worn 
down  through  the  centuries  in  Asia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  and  the  West- 
ern World,  including  several  plates 
of  American  Indian  costumes.  Cos- 


tume is  closely  related  to  history  as 
well  as  to  art,  design  and  textiles. 

Of  outstanding  merit  and  a major 
feature  included  in  this  exhibit  is  the 
series  of  architectural  miniatures  il- 
lustrating the  History  of  Shelter.  The 
group  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  contains  80 
models  beginning  with  the  Cave 
Dwelling,  Lake  Dwelling,  Cliff 
Dwelling,  Pueblo,  Tipi,  Igloo,  the 
African  Thatched  Hut,  the  East 
Indian  Hut,  the  Greek  House,  the 
Roman  House,  Egyptian,  West 
Asiatic,  Irish  Stone  House,  Saxon 
Cruck  House,  Byzantine  House, 
French-Cluny,  Roman  House — 13th 
Century  and  English  Fortified 
Manor. 

Portraying  the  development  of 
American  architecture  are  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  dwellings  of  histor- 
ical characters,  such  as  the  Adams 
House  in  Massachusetts;  the  Potts 
House  at  Valley  Forge,  which  was 
used  as  George  Washington’s  head- 
quarters; the  home  of  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  the  Nixon  Tavern,  Fair- 
chance,  Pennsylvania ; Reynolds  Mor- 
ris House,  Philadelphia ; Davenport 
House,  Savannah,  Georgia;  Home- 
wood  House,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
and  Russell  House,  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  Reproductions  built  by 
members  of  the  Harrisburg  W.  P. 
A.  include  the  original  Ephrata 
Cloisters,  Daniel  Boone’s  birthplace, 
and  Paxton  Church. 

Relief  maps  of  Geological  Struc- 
ture, Mineral  Deposits,  Flood  Con- 
trol, Highways  and  Flora  and  Fauna 
of  Pennsylvania  attract  much  inter- 
est from  adults  as  well  as  from  stu- 
dents. 

An  excellent  Diorama  depicts  the 
life  of  the  African  Negro  before  he 
was  brought  to  North  America  and 
enslaved.  This  exhibit  was  made  by 
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the  Negro  group  in  Philadelphia,  the 
research  work,  painting  of  background, 
construction  of  palm  and  thatch  huts 
and  figurines,  all  being  done  by  them. 

This  material  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate and  sustain  interest,  to  enrich, 
vitalize  and  speed  the  most  impor- 
tant service  rendered  by  the  State, 
namely  education.  It  is  prepared  by 
W.  P.  A.  and  made  available  free 
to  all  public  schools  in  the  State. 


This  is  another  permanent,  valuable 
contribution  which  the  State  retains 
from  W.  P.  A.  project  work.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  remember,  also,  that 
the  workers  who  create  these  arti- 
cles are  educated  in  the  process. 

Gertrude  Breslau  Fuller 
Assistant  Director  of  State 
Library  and  Museum.  In 
charge  of  State  Museum. 


VACATION  READING  CLUBS  AT  SCRANTON 


At  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  the 
public  library  has  found  that  circum- 
stances combine  to  make  an  active 
program  of  vacation  reading  clubs 
meet  a real  community  need.  The 
present  enrollment  in  these  clubs  is 
over  sixteen  hundred  members  while 
the  growing  interest  and  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Scranton  schools  promises 
well  for  future  growth.  The  general 
objects  and  advantages  of  the  read- 
ing plan  are:  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote reading  during  the  vacation 
period  with  its  many  leisure  hours  to 
be  invested,  to  guide  this  reading  by 
careful  book  selection,  to  have  an 
active  part  in  forming  good  reading 
habits  and  creating  future  readers, 
to  co-operate  with  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  The  cynic 
might  say,  “You  are  just  calling  your 
normal  summer  use  by  another 
name.”  The  fact  remains  that  the 
amount  of  summer  reading  by  our 
young  people  has  been  substantially 
increased  and  the  quality  of  this  read- 
ing is  definitely  improved. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
our  reading  clubs  and  the  Editor  of 
these  “Notes”  insists  that  other  Penn- 
sylvania libraries  are  interested.  Our 
book  selection  is  from  the  library 
viewpoint  but  planned  to  co-ordinate 
with  the  supplementary  reading  in- 


terests of  the  grades  from  the  3rd 
through  the  8th.  We  have  had,  “Ex- 
plorers Clubs,”  “Adventurers  Clubs,” 
“Travelers  Clubs,”  “Pioneers  Clubs,” 
and  this  year  a “Treasure  Seekers 
Club,”  and  are  awarding  an  attrac- 
tive certificate  to  the  seekers  for 
knowledge  and  wisdom  through  good 
reading.  The  illustration  for  the 
certificate  is  from  the  end  sheets  of 
“Westward  to  the  Stars”  by  Marion 
McIntyre  McDonough,  published  by 
the  Penn  Publishing  Company  and 
showing  men  washing  gold  from  a 
small  stream;  in  the  background  a 
prairie  schooner  is  heading  westward. 
The  shelves  for  the  reading  club 
books  are  edged  with  gold  book  cloth 
and  arranged  as  a book  treasury.  The 
books  are  grouped  and  embellished 
with  bars  of  gold,  of  silver,  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires, 
etc.  cut  from  glazed  paper.  The 
gold  of  good  literature  and  standard 
authors  in  attractive  editions  is  fea- 
tured. 

Where  do  you  get  the  books?  Our 
book  buying  for  young  people  is  cen- 
tralized from  January  to  June,  a 
heavy  sprinkling  of  these  new  books 
helps  to  give  attractiveness  to  the 
club  books,  and  to  feature  the  special 
interest  of  the  year.  We  have  found 
that  exchanges  between  the  main  li- 
brary and  the  different  branches,  and 
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that  new  book  backs  in  bright  colors 
make  it  possible  to  draw  on  our  pres- 
ent book  stock  and  still  have  a 
“fresh”  collection  of  books  for  sum- 
mer reading.  Attractive  honor  rolls 
with  the  names  of  readers  and  stars 
showing  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  summer  reading  are  a bit  of 
work  but  a feature  which  youthful 
readers  enjoy. 

We  have  been  careful  to  avoid  high 
pressure  methods,  any  idea  of  a con- 
test or  race,  any  thought  of  rewards 
for  reading.  Teachers  and  schools 
have  awarded  credit  for  our  reading 
club  certificates  but  we  have  never 
sought  this  result.  While  the  gen- 
eral planning  for  the  club  is  helpful 
and  the  book  selection  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  person  who  talks  with  the  boys 
and  girls  as  they  borrow  their  books 
upon  whom  the  failure  or  success  of 
the  plan  depends. 

You  ask,  with  a suggestion  of  a 
smile,  “And  how  do  you  know  they 
actually  read  these  books?”  We 


make  it  probable,  as  our  require- 
ments are  moderate  rather  than  bur- 
densome. Those  who  join  are  those 
who  like  to  read,  and  readability  is 
constantly  in  mind  as  we  select  books 
for  reading  club  work.  Previous  read- 
ing clubs  build  up  a trustworthy 
reading  clientele,  and  brief  conver- 
sations concerning  the  books  for  which 
reading  credit  is  given  are  of  as- 
sistance. Parents  frequently  are  in- 
terested and  carefully  check  up  on 
this  reading.  While  we  are  not  sure 
that  every  book  is  thoroughly  read, 
we  feel  certain  that  the  very  large 
proportion  of  this  reading  is  honestly 
done.  To  work  out  a complete  sys- 
tem of  checking  and  examining  would 
be  so  burdensome  that  it  would  de- 
feat its  own  purposes.  Facts  about 
our  club  are  given,  not  for  self  con- 
gratulation, but  as  of  possible  inter- 
est to  other  “promoters”  of  good 
reading. 

Harold  A.  Wooster 

Librarian 


BEST  BOOKS  1926-1935 


Dr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  and  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
again  made  a contribution  to  the  field 
of  library  literature.  We  all  know 
and  have  found  useful  his  “One 
Thousand  Best  Books”  and  “Best 
Books  of  Our  Time,  1901-1925”  and 
now  he  gives  us  The  Best  Books  of 
the  Decade  1926-1935. 

In  his  preface  to  his  third  “Best 
Books”  Dr.  Dickinson  explains  that 
the  word  best  means  “selected  by  a 
consensus  of  expert  opinion  as  most 
worthy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
American  readers.”  A descriptive  list 
of  the  authorities  on  whose  endorse- 


ments ratings  are  based,  follows  the 
preface. 

There  are  400  titles,  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  author,  with  a thumb- 
nail description  and  criticism  of  each 
book. 

A summary  follows  the  main  list 
under  these  headings:  The  twenty- 
five  favorite  authors  of  the  decade ; 
fifty  best  books,  1926-1935,  arranged 
in  order  of  their  scores;  twenty  best 
American  books;  ten  best  English 
books ; ten  best  novels ; best  American 
fiction ; best  English  fiction ; best 
foreign  fiction ; eight  best  books  on 
philosophy,  psychology,  ethics  and  re- 
ligion; twenty-five  best  books  on  the 
social  sciences ; nineteen  best  books  on 
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science ; ten  best  books  on  art  and 
music;  fifteen  best  books  about  litera- 
ture ; best  poetry  of  the  decade ; best 
plays;  best  essays;  twenty-five  best 
books  of  travel  and  description;  forty- 
nine  best  books  of  biography;  twenty- 
five  best  books  of  history  and  arch- 
aeology; three  best  reference  works 


of  the  decade;  ten  best  books  of  each 
year  arranged  in  order  of  their  scores. 

A list  of  the  publishers  of  the  books 
is  arranged  in  order  of  the  number 
of  titles  issued  by  each. 

“Best  Books  of  the  Decade”  is 
published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany and  sells  for  $1.20  to  libraries. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOLKLORE 


“Consider  the  Lillies,  How  They 
Grow,  an  Interpretation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Art,”  is  the  title  of 
Volume  II,  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gertnan  Folklore  Society. 
This  octavo  book,  printed  on  antique 
laid  paper,  bound  in  homespun  linen, 
with  its  illuminated  title  page  and  in- 
itial letters,  with  its  colored  prints, 
line  drawings  and  half-tones,  is  a fine 
example  of  craftsmanship. 

Here  is  the  long-awaited  study  of 
Pennsylvania  German  Art.  This 
pleasing  book  is  not  only  a very 
definite  contribution  to  the  colonial 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  but  presents 
a new  approach  to  the  study  of  dec- 
orative art.  It  is  an  epic-making  book 
in  the  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  folk  art. 

The  text  is  by  John  Joseph  Stoudt. 
In  the  thesis  of  the  book  (part  one) 
the  writer  presents  his  approach  to 
Pennsylvania  German  art  thus:  “The 
devices  on  our  barns  and  down  to 
butter-moulds,  are  graphic  representa- 
tions of  scriptural  phrases  . . . that 
have  been  heightened  to  the  character 
of  images  descriptive  of  the  mystical 
quest;  that  this  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  literary  use  of  these 
same  images  in  Pennsylvania  German 
Hymnology;  that  the  meaning  can  be 
reconstructed  by  adequate  attention 
to  mystical  groups  in  the  past;  that 
genetic  connection  with  such  mystical 
groups  and  our  German  sectaries  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  established;  that 


such  dependence  is  revealed  by  a prop- 
er interpretation  of  Pennsylvania 
German  sectarian  religion ; and  that 
this  interpretation  suits  the  known 
character  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man families.” 

This  thesis  is  most  admirably  pre- 
sented in  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pages  of  text.  The  last  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  illustration.  Here  again 
one  is  astounded  at  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  the  examples  of  decora- 
tive devices  that  are  presented.  They 
are  taken  from  decorated  household 
objects,  ranging  from  birth  certificates 
to  grave  stones,  from  towels  to  cover- 
lets, from  house  mottoes  to  barn- 
symbols,  from  stove-plates  to  copper 
pots,  from  door  hinges  to  weaving 
tools. 

Whether  we  view  this  handsome 
volume  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  or  from  the  standpoint  of  art, 
or  purely  as  a literary  production,  we 
have  to  concede  to  it  a distinctive 
place  in  the  lore  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

The  volume  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Edwin  M.  Fogel,  Ph.D., 
Fogelsville,  Pennsylvania,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Folklore  Society,  on  a membership 
basis  at  $3.00.  Individuals  as  well  as 
libraries  are  invited  to  join  the  society. 
After  November  1st  the  price  of 
“Consider  the  Lillies,  How  They 
Grow”  will  be  $4.50  to  non-mem- 
bers. 
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A.  L.  A.  OFFICERS  1937-1938 


Harrison  Warwick  Craver,  direc- 
tor of  the  Engineering  Societies  Li- 
brary, New  York  City,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  for  1937- 
38. 

Other  new  officers  presented  at  the 
fourth  general  session,  June  26,  in- 
clude: Milton  James  Ferguson,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
first  vice  president  and  president  elect ; 
Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  Western  Re- 
serve University  Libraries,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  second  vice  president;  Mat- 
thew S.  Dudgeon,  Public  Library, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  treasurer. 


New  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  are  Harriet  E.  Howe,  School 
of  Librarianship,  University  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  and  Carl  Vitz,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Tommie  Dora  Barker,  Library 
School,  Emory  University,  Georgia; 
J.  Christian  Bay,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Chicago;  Flora  B.  Ludington, 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Library, 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts;  Keyes 
D.  Metcalf,  Public  Library,  New 
York  City;  and  Miriam  D.  Tomp- 
kins, Columbia  University  School  of 
Library  Service,  New  York  City, 
were  elected  to  the  Council. 


CERTIFICATION  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1937 


The  following  brief  summary  of 
certification  developments  during  the 
present  year  has  been  prepared  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship : 

Georgia  passed  a law  requiring 
certification  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1938,  of  librarians  of  public 
libraries  in  communities  of  over 
five  thousand  population  and  in 
every  library  operated  by  the  state 
or  under  its  authority,  including 
libraries  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Tennessee  passed  an  act  requir- 
ing certification  after  July  1,  1938, 
of  librarians  in  any  library  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  from  pub- 
lic funds  or  in  any  state  supported 
library  agency. 

In  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  certification 
bills  are  under  consideration  by 
state  legislative  assemblies. 


The  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  South  Dakota  library 
associations  will  consider  certifica- 
tion plans  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings. 

The  Nebraska  Library  Associa- 
tion adopted  a six-point  program 
of  library  development  to  include 
legal  certification  of  librarians  in 
public  libraries  that  would  sup- 
plant the  present  voluntary  scheme. 
The  program  also  recommends  the 
certification  of  school  librarians  by 
the  state  department  of  public  in- 
struction. 

In  Indiana  and  Oregon  certifica- 
tion bills  failed  to  pass  the  state 
legislatures. 

In  Ohio  a public  library  bill  pro- 
viding for  certification  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor  after  it  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislature. 
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LIBRARY  PROGRESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unusual  interest  has  been  shown 
throughout  the  State  in  the  develop- 
ment of  County  Libraries.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  Wayne,  Cameron, 
Chester,  Monroe  and  Clearfield 
Counties.  It  is  hoped  that  two  or 
three  County  Libraries  will  be  es- 
tablished within  the  next  few  months. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Library  visited 
libraries  in  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne, 
Lackawanna,  Columbia,  Susquehanna 
and  Northumberland  Counties.  Many 
of  the  small  libraries  have  made  im- 
provements in  equipment  and  have 
increased  their  book  collections.  Adult 


Education  has  brought  about  a great 
Library  development  and  the  State 
Library  is  anxious  to  co-operate  whei- 
ever  it  is  possible  in  giving  encourage- 
ment and  aid  to  libraries  throughout 
the  State,  particularly  to  libraries  in 
small  communities. 

On  Monday,  October  4th,  Dr. 
Rafter  will  give  the  principal  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania,  Library.  Throughout 
the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber he  will  address  several  meetings 
in  the  interest  of  Library  develop- 
ment. 


UNION  LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  LIBRARIES  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


A list  showing  the  location  of  news- 
paper files  has,  for  many  years,  been 
insistently  demanded  by  historical 
scholars,  by  genealogists,  lawyers  and 
economists,  political  scientists  and 
newspaper  men.  Lists  now  available, 
as  for  example,  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  (1901),  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
(1911),  Illinois  University  (1910), 
Yale  University  (1915),  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (1914),  Duke 
University  (1932),  and  a few  other 
institutions,  cover,  in  each  case,  only 
their  own  holdings,  and  record  only 
a fraction  of  existing  files.  Most  of 
these  lists  are  seriously  out  of  date. 

The  value  of  the  information  which 
these  papers  contain  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  They  are  a primary 
source  for  national  and  local  history 
and  for  a study  of  the  evolution  of 
economic  and  political  opinion.  Cases 
at  law  are  frequently  determined  by 
citations  from  the  press.  In  the  ad- 


vertising pages  and  commercial  col- 
umns are  found  the  record  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  business  history. 

The  Union  List  of  Newspapers, 
edited  by  Winifred  Gregory  and  a 
Committee  appointed  by  The  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America,  presents 
in  a geographical  arrangement  of 
places  of  publication,  files  of  news- 
papers found  in  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  as 
far  as  possible  those  that  are  pre- 
served in  county  court  houses,  in 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  private  col- 
lections. In  this  list  the  beginning 
date  for  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  is  1821,  as  the  very  de- 
tailed list  published  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  edited  by 
Clarence  S.  Brigham  brings  the  his- 
tory of  the  press  through  1820.  Cana- 
dian and  foreign  papers  are  listed 
from  1800.  The  publication  is  sold 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  on 
a Service  Basis. 
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John  Newbery  Medal 

The  John  Newbery  Medal  award- 
ed annually  for  the  most  distinguish- 
ed juvenile  book  written  by  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  published 
during  the  proceeding  year  was  pre- 
sented to  Ruth  Sawyer  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  New  York,  June  22, 
1937. 

Miss  Sawyer  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Durand  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. She  was  born  in  Boston  on 
August  5,  1880  and  is  now  living  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“Roller  Skates”  the  title  of  the 
prize  story  was  published  by  Viking 
Press  in  November  1936.  It  is  the 
story  of  a ten  year  old  girl  who  lived 
in  New  York  for  a year  and  spent 
most  of  the  time  exploring  the  city 
on  skates.  In  this  way  she  made 
friends  of  policemen,  fruit  vendors, 
cab  drivers  and  whole  families  who 
under  normal  conditions  she  never 
would  have  met. 

Other  books  by  Miss  Sawyer  in- 
clude “The  Luck  of  the  Road”, 
“Tono  Antonio”,  “Gallant”,  “Folk- 
house”,  “Four  Ducks  on  a Pond”, 
“This  Way  to  Christmas”,  “Gladiola 
Murphy”,  “Doctor  Danny.” 

The  winner  of  the  Newbery  Medal 
is  chosen  by  a committee  of  children’s 
librarians.  In  addition  to  “Roller 
Skates”  the  following  were  consider- 
ed in  the  final  balloting:  “Phebe 
Fairchild:  Her  Book”  by  Lois  Len- 
ski  (Stokes);  “Whistler’s  Van,”  by 
Idwal  Jones  (Viking)  ; “Golden 
Basket”  by  Ludwig  Bemelmans  (Vik- 
ing) ; “Winter-bound,”  by  Margery 
Bianco  (Viking)  ; “Audubon,”  by 
Constance  Rourke  (Harcourt)  ; and 
“The  Codfish  Musket,”  by  Agnes 
Danforth  Hewes  (Doubleday). 


The  Caldecott  Medal 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Section  for 
Library  Work  with  Children  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  plans  were  approved  for 
the  awarding  of  a medal  for  the  most 
distinguished  picture  book  for  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  making  the  New- 
bery award.  The  prize  will  be  given 
to  the  artist  of  the  book  selected. 
This  medal  will  also  be  given  by  Mr. 
Frederic  G.  Melcher  and  named  for 
Randolph  Caldecott,  a famous  Eng- 
lish illustrator. 


Stories  of  American  Industry 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  announces  a new  publica- 
tion of  special  interest  to  librarians, 
“Stories  of  American  Industry.”  This 
100  page  booklet  contains  broadcasts 
on  the  history  and  development  of 
selected  American  industries,  as  pre- 
sented over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Inc.  The  thousands  of 
letters  received  by  the  Department 
indicate  that  these  talks  are  especial- 
ly well  suited  for  school  children. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  secured 
from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  Price  10 
cents. 


Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

The  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, has  compiled  a revision  of  a 
bulletin  entitled,  “Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets.”  Over  650  pamphlets, 
with  prices  are  listed.  They  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  organizations 
through  whom  they  can  be  purchased 
and  are  indexed  under  author,  sub- 
ject and  title.  The  tabulation  was 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  libraries, 
forums,  teachers,  clubs,  civic  organ- 
izations, and  adult  education  groups. 
The  bulletin  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price  10  cents. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  GUIDE 


The  first  large  guide  book  com- 
piled by  the  Pennsylvania  Unit  of  the 
Federal  Writers’  Project  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  ready  for  the 
press.  This  book,  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA GUIDE,  published  by 
the  William  Penn  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia, will  be  on  sale  within  a 
few  weeks. 

As  the  historical  background  of 
Philadelphia  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States,  this  volume  is  of  interest  to 
readers  throughout  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  plan  to  visit 
the  historic  shrines  for  which  the 
Quaker  City  is  noted. 

Comprehensive  in  scope,  interest- 
ing in  style  and  attractive  in  design, 
the  Philadelphia  Guide  presents  an 
intimate  picture  of  the  “City  of 
Brotherly  Love.”  Its  history,  economic 
growth  and  cultural  development 
form  a large  section  of  the  book.  But 
to  tourists,  the  most  helpful  sections 


are  those  which  contain  tour  itiner- 
aries and  descriptions  of  points  of  in- 
terest. The  tours,  designed  to  cover 
the  most  interesting  places  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  include  both 
walking  and  motor  routes  within  the 
city,  as  well  as  four  suggested  motor 
jaunts  covering  a radius  of  30  miles. 

Accurate  information  concerning 
transportation,  accommodations, 
amusements  and  other  useful  data 
make  the  guide  a convenient  hand- 
book. 

Illustrated  by  over  200  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  maps,  the  book 
will  contain  nearly  600  pages.  It  will 
be  printed  on  durable  paper  and 
bound  with  a strong  cloth  cover.  Ad- 
vance orders  may  be  addressed  to  the 
William  Penn  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, 130  South  15th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The  price  of  the  volume  has  been 
set  at  $2.50. 


RECENT  ALA  TITLES 
Book  Automobiles 

Book  Automobiles,  first  of  a series 
of  Library  Equipment  Studies  pub- 
lished by  the  A.  L.  A.,  is  the  answer 
to  the  steady  and  growing  demand 
for  exact  specifications  and  photo- 
graphs of  book  automobiles  now  in 
service. 

Prepared  by  the  Book  Automobile 
Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  County 
and  Regional  Libraries  Section,  the 
book  includes  outstanding  examples 
of  several  types  of  book  carriers.  The 
small  vehicle,  widely  used  because  of 
small  expense,  adaptability,  and  ease 
of  handling,  the  large  book  automo- 
bile with  inside  and  outside  shelving, 
the  trailer,  the  delivery  truck,  and 
some  simpler  forms  of  service  are  all 
considered. 


General  features  which  need  con- 
sideration in  planning  any  book  auto- 
mobile are  outlined.  Twenty-eight  of 
the  large-size  pages  are  devoted  to 
photographs  and  plans  of  book  auto- 
mobiles now  in  use.  Cost  and  upkeep 
data,  bookshelf  capacity,  and  size  and 
make  of  car  are  tabulated.  Libraries 
contemplating  city  or  rural  delivery 
service  will  welcome  this  useful 
brochure  which  is  available  from  the 

A.  L.  A.  for  $1.25. 


The  Library  Trustee 

The  Library  Trustee,  a June  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, answers  many  of  the  per- 
plexing questions  which  arise  in  the 
relationships  among  library  boards, 
libraries,  municipal  authorities,  and 
the  public. 
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Prepared  for  the  Trustee  Section 
of  the  Association,  and  with  the  aid 
of  trustees,  by  Anna  Gertrude  Hall, 
a librarian  of  long  experience  in  pub- 
lic, county,  and  state  library  work, 
this  handbook  serves  to  clarify  the 
trustee’s  powers  and  responsibilities, 
the  board’s  organization  and  proced- 
ures, and  problems  of  support  and 
operation  of  the  library.  Principles 
involved,  accepted  practice,  and  au- 
thoritative statements  are  presented 
in  answer  to  specific  questions. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  discus- 
sions of  the  library  board,  its  powers, 
operation  of  the  library,  the  library’s 
money,  the  library  staff,  the  trustee 
in  his  community,  and  the  trustee 
outside  his  community.  An  appendix 
includes  suggested  reading  for  trus- 
tees, by-laws,  dockets,  standards  for 
public  libraries,  etc.  (194  pages. 
Cloth,  $2.35). 


Books  That  Have  Shaped  The 
World 

By  Fred  Eastman 

Walking  With  the  Great:  Chron- 
ological list  of  great  lives.  An  intro- 
ductory list  of  fifty-two  biographies. 

What’s  in  the  Classics?  One  hun- 
dred interesting  books  important  to 
the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
the  world  today. 

The  Curtain  Rises:  Fifty  dramas 
which  have  made  people  laugh  and 
cry — and  think.  64  pages.  Cloth,  $1 
(90c  to  libraries). 


Digest  of  County  Library  Laws 

By  Frank  L.  Tolman 

Digest  of  County  Library  Laws 
summarizes  state  statutes  governing 
establishment,  administration,  support, 
contract  provisions,  supervisions,  and 
other  aspects  of  county  library  service. 
76  pages.  Planographed.  $1.35. 


Catalogers’  and  Classifiers’ 
Yearbook  No.  6 

Co-operative  and  centralized  cata- 
loging is  the  theme  of  this  edition. 
Other  subjects  include:  Cataloging 
of  medieval  romances,  problem  of  sub- 
ject headings,  author  headings  for 
church  bodies.  Abstracts  five  1936 
theses,  and  contains  bibliography,  and 
a biographical  directory  of  section 
members,  indexed  geographically.  198 
pages.  $2.75. 


Guide  to  Bibliographies  of  Theses 

Cites  lists  of  masters’  and  doctors’ 
theses  from  U.  S.  and  Canadian  col- 
leges: (1)  general  lists,  (2)  lists  in 
specific  subjects,  and  (3)  lists  by  in- 
stitutions. Compiled  by  Thomas  R. 
Palfrey  and  Henry  E.  Coleman.  Jr. 
Planographed.  48  pages.  $1.00. 


Vocational  Guidance  Through 
The  Library 

A first  aid  to  the  librarian  in  help- 
ing readers.  Lists  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  bibliographies  on 
many  aspects  of  guidance  work.  Pre- 
pared by  Harry  D.  Kitson  and  Mary 
R.  Lingenfelter.  3d  ed.  32  pages.  40 
cents. 


Books  About  Jobs 

Bibliography  of  occupational  liter- 
ature by  Williard  E.  Parker,  lists 
8,000  references  in  about  600  job 
classifications  grouped  under  28  main 
headings.  Useful  references  and  an- 
notations. Index.  416  pages.  Cloth, 
$3.00. 


Principles  of  College  Library 
Administration 

W.  M.  Randall  and  F.  L.  D. 
Goodrich  discuss  the  status  and  func- 
tions of  the  liberal  arts  college  li- 
brary, relations  of  library  staff  to 
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students  and  faculty,  book  collections, 
physical  plant,  finances  and  records. 
Published  jointly  with  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  245  pages.  Cloth, 
$2.50. 


University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 

The  first  book  was  issued  by  the 
new  press  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  Sesquicentennial 
held  at  the  University  early  in  June 
of  this  year.  Its  title  is  “Through 
One  Hundred  Years:  The  University 
of  Pittsburgh,”  by  Agnes  Lynch 
Starrett. 

A series  of  historical  works  based 
on  western  Pennsylvania  will  appear 
this  fall.  The  studies  are  the  result 
of  investigations  made  during  a five 
year  program  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Survey  sponsored 
by  the  Buhl  Foundation,  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  University. 


Publicity 

The  editor  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  and  Museum  Notes 
will  be  glad  to  receive  news  of 
“unusual  types  of  service”  or 
“serious  reports  of  library  pro- 
motion work”  in  our  libraries 
throughout  the  state  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  many  who  are 
searching  for  a precedent  or  in- 
spiration. Ideas  and  experiences 
out  of  the  ordinary  can  be 
shared  with  fellow  librarians 
through  space  in  the  “Notes.” 


ROUNDABOUT 

Allentown.  Miss  Isabel  McC. 
Turner,  librarian.  Circulation  for  the 
year  1936-1937  averaged  more  than 
four  books  for  each  resident  of  Allen- 
town. 416,739  volumes  were  loaned 
for  home  use,  of  which  169,178' 


Costume  Plates 

No  tax  supported  library  in 
Pennsylvania  should  miss  the 
opportunity  they  now  have  of 
obtaining  copies  of  some  of  the 
work  recently  made  available 
by  the  Museum  Extension  Proj- 
ect of  WPA. 

About  175  colored  costume 
plates  8 & y2  by  1 1 covering 
the  Asiatic,  Western  World 
and  American  Indian  form  a 
splendid  collection  for  library 
purposes.  A descriptive  pamph- 
let accompanies  the  plates. 

In  addition,  several  hand- 
books including  one  on  Magic 
and  another  on  Puppeteers,  as 
well  as  descriptive  plays,  will 
be  sent  free  of  all  cost  except 
transportation  (about  30  cents) 
upon  application  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha C.  Colt,  State  Supervisor 
Museum  Extension,  WPA,  46 
N.  Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg. 


Wanted. — Any  library  possess- 
ing files  of  Miner’s  Journal  is 
asked  to  get  in  touch  with  Wil- 
liard  P.  Lewis,  Librarian,  The 
Penna.  State  College  Library. 


THE  STATE 

were  borrowed  by  children.  This  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  a thousand 
over  the  circulation  of  the  year  be- 
fore. 3,792  new  borrowers  were  reg- 
istered making  a total  of  53,466. 
Special  vacation  privileges  were 
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granted  and  collections  of  100  books 
were  sent  to  a number  of  camp  li- 
brarians. 

Bedford.  Mrs.  John  Smith,  li- 
brarian. The  seventh  annual  banquet 
given  this  summer  by  the  women  of 
Bedford  in  honor  of  the  young  wom- 
en who  voluntarily  give  their  services 
in  regular  duty  at  the  Bedford  Li- 
brary included  twenty  helpers.  A 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  one  con- 
tributing the  most  hours  of  service. 
The  dinner  was  financed  by  a num- 
ber of  women’s  organizations. 

Danville.  Miss  Isabel  C.  Schock, 
librarian.  Vacation  Reading  Clubs,  in- 
augurated at  the  Thomas  Beaver 
Free  Library  in  Danville  during  the 
summer  of  1935,  are  very  popular. 
The  registration  includes  boys  and 
girls  from  the  fourth  to  eighth  grades 
with  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
members  predominating. 

Books  on  special  subjects  are  pro- 
vided, the  Club  bearing,  each  sum- 
mer, the  name  of  the  type  of  boots 
read — in  1935  it  was  The  Adven- 
turers Reading  Club;”  in  1936,  “The 
Circus  and  Animal  Story  Reading 
Club;”  in  1937,  “Indian  and  Pioneer 
Vacation  Reading  Club.” 

During  the  first  two  seasons  each 
member  presented  a list  of  books  read, 
together  with  an  account  oi  the  book 
liked  best.  This  year  Gaylord’s  book- 
lets, “Books  I have  read”  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Club  members.  These 
have  space  for  author,  title  and  com- 
ment on  each  book.  Vacation  Reading 
Club  Diplomas  are  presented  to  the 
members  complying  with  the  re- 
quired reading  of  at  least  eight  books 
from  the  specified  list,  with  special 
awards  for  a boy  and  girl  of  each 
grade  who  presents  the  finest  record 
for  extra  reading  and  well  prepared 
booklists. 

Three  members  of  the  Junior 
Woman’s  Club  acted  as  judges  this 


year,  and  a collection  of  relics  of 
pioneer  days,  loaned  by  a prominent 
citizen  was  exhibited  at  the  time  the 
group  assembled  lor  the  presentation 
of  diplomas  and  awards. 

Downingtown.  Miss  S.  Eliza- 
beth Kerr,  librarian.  The  library 
management  of  this  community  is  be- 
ing awarded  much  praise  for  the  im- 
portant services  being  rendered  to  its 
people.  Any  person  living  in  Down- 
ingtown and  Chester  Valley  com- 
munity chest  area  is  permitted  to  use 
the  books  under  certain  regulations. 
A rich  collection  of  books  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  administrators 
of  this  library  which  was  founded 
sixty  years  ago. 

Erie.  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Evans, 
librarian.  In  the  annual  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trustees  June 
30,  among  other  interesting  facts  it 
was  noted  that  the  circulation  for 
the  year  was  569,035.  This  is  less 
than  it  was  last  year,  but  29% 
larger  than  it  was  9 years  ago.  The 
greatest  drop  in  circulation  was  in 
fiction,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
more  people  are  back  at  work  and 
thus  have  less  time  to  read,  as  well  as 
more  money  to  spend  on  other  forms 
of  amusement.  There  was  a 42% 
increase  in  the  reading  of  non-fiction 
during  that  period.  The  seven 
Branch  Libraries,  located  in  outly- 
ing school  buildings  gave  out  103,466 
books,  and  195,637  were  issued  from 
the  School  Collection.  Total  num- 
ber of  books  owned  by  the  library  is 
135,788  and  the  number  of  registered 
borrowers  33,875,  about  29%  of  the 
population. 

The  end  of  the  year  brought  a 
loss  from  the  staff  of  one  of  its  most 
efficient  workers.  Miss  Mary  A. 
True,  is  retiring  ^fter  being  in  charge 
of  extension  work  for  eighteen  years. 
Miss  Virginia  Reitzell  will  carry  on 
her  work  next  year,  and  Miss  Helen 
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E.  Rilling  will  fill  the  place  in  the 
cataloging  department  made  vacant 
by  this  promotion. 

Hanover.  Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott, 
librarian.  Sponsored  by  the  Hanover 
Public  Library  Guild,  the  second  an- 
nual garden  party  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library  was  held  on  July  28.  The 
affair  is  patronized  by  all  loyal  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  institution  whose  services 
are  so  much  appreciated  in  this  place. 

The  party  began  with  card  play- 
ing at. two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  music  and  a miniature  fair  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  all  types  of 
patrons.  Grab  bags,  treasure  chests, 
lollypop  trees  and  ponies  to  ride  for 
the  very  young  with  flower  and  vege- 
table booths  as  well  as  fortune  tell- 
ing to  lure  the  adult,  and  peanuts  and 
balloons  for  all.  From  5 o’clock  on  a 
home  cooked  supper  was  served.  Pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  300  but 
over  400  persons  were  served  and 
many  turned  away.  Everyone  was" 
elated  over  the  outcome  of  the  event 
which  was  a tremendous  success  so- 
cially and  financially. 

Haverford  Township.  Miss  E. 
P.  Hannum,  librarian.  A circulation 
gain  of  16,000  over  last  year  was  re- 
ported at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Spring.  A 
total  of  75,046  books  were  loaned  with 
a notable  decrease  in  fiction,  which 
shows  larger  service  on  smaller  in- 
come than  in  some  other  places.  The 
library  is  co-operating  with  the 
school  library  in  making  available 
books  for  required  reading. 

The  progress  of  the  Haverford 
Township  Free  Library  has  been  re- 
markable, and  bears  witness  to  the 
library  needs  of  the  community  and 
to  the  interest  of  its  support  on  the 
part  of  the  townsnip  commissioners, 
the  school  district,  various  clubs,  or- 
ganizations and  generous  individuals. 


Irwin.  Miss  Mary  B.  Snyder,  of 
Williamsport,  a graduate  of  Drexel, 
was  selected  as  librarian  of  the  New 
Irwin  Public  Library  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  August  2. 
Space  is  available  for  about  4,000 
books,  which  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity are  hoping  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect at  an  early  date.  The  Woman’s 
Club  is  taking  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  campaign  for  books  and 
funds. 

Lititz.  Preliminary  to  opening  a 
library  in  this  Lancaster  County 
town,  the  Board  of  Trustees  put  in 
some  intensive  work  for  over  a year 
campaigning  for  charter  members  and 
active  members.  To  assure  wide 
spread  interest  they  concentrated  on 
dollar  memberships.  A benefit  show 
was  given  in  the  High  School  and  a 
house  to  house  canvass  for  books 
brought  in  over  500  the  first  day,  all 
in  good  condition. 

The  location  of  suitable  quarters 
to  house  the  library  and  keep  the  rent 
within  the  budget  was  the  next  prob- 
lem. After  this  decision  was  made, 
their  efforts  turned  to  furnishings. 
Lumber  was  donated  by  local  firms 
and  the  manual  training  c’ass  of  the 
higii  school  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  built  most  of  the  shelves, 
tables  and  signs.  Interested  citizens 
did  the  painting  and  papering. 

A librarian  from  WPA,  under  di- 
icction  of  Miss  Margaret  Critchfield, 
county  librarian,  was  supplied.  NYA 
girls  assisted  in  getting  books  in  order 
for  the  opening.  On  April  4,  1936 
the  successful  day  arrived. 

During  the  first  year  1500  books 
have  been  accessioned.  The  average 
monthly  circulation  has  been  over 
600  and  local  agencies  are  showing 
continued  enthusiasm. 

Lock  Haven.  Miss  M.  E. 
Crocker,  librarian.  During  the  sum- 
mer a special  exhibit  was  shown  of 


books  for  young  people  and  their 
leaders  in  connection  with  recent 
local  emphasis  on  youth  organizations 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Every  interest  from  poetry  to  tin- 
can  art  was  represented.  Hobbies  and 
sports  included  many  volumes  as  well 
as  games,  dramatics,  gardening, 
citizenship,  nature  and  handcraft.  A 
selected  list  for  group  leaders  cov- 
ered such  subjects  as  psychology  of 
adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency, 
recreation,  and  government. 

Mauch  Chunk.  Miss  Clara  B. 
Mcjunkin,  librarian.  Each  summer 
the  library  plans  something  of  special 
interest  for  the  young  people  during 
vacation.  This  year  it  was  a home- 
made museum  exhibit.  Toy  alligators; 
stalagamite  from  Mammoth  Cave; 
Mexican  jewelry;  handicraft  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Gautemala  Islands; 
coral  growths  from  Florida;  replicas 
of  a Sicilian  cart  and  the  steamship 
“Queen  Mary”  are  but  a few  of  the 
many  unique  articles  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  young  and  old. 

Miss  Mcjunkin  calls  her  library 
a “book  restaurant”  where  she  is  pre- 
pared to  serve  an  all-round  diet  of 
mind  food. 

Meadville.  Miss  Helen  Der- 
mitt,  librarian.  During  the  year  1936- 
1937  attendance  at  the  Meadville  li- 
brary increased  about  3,000.  Circu- 
lation was  66,600  exclusive  of  books 
circulated  in  schools.  The  total  col- 
lection of  books  is  18,368  volumes. 

During  the  past  year  various  im- 
provements were  made,  including 
painting  of  walls  and  landscaping 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  library 
building.  A splendid  collection  of 
music  was  a much  appreciated  gift. 
It  is  housed  on  the  second  floor  and 
consists  of  organ,  piano,  and  vocal 


selections  which  have  all  been  cata- 
logued. 

Phoenixville.  Miss  Alta  Krie- 
bel,  librarian.  Pleas  for  contribu- 
tions for  support  of  the  library  are 
being  made  to  civic  organizations  and 
interested  citizens.  Books  will  also  be 
accepted. 

A total  of  32,667  volumes  were 
borrowed  during  the  year  ending 
June  1937.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2,000  over  last  year,  but  without  re- 
plenished shelves  Miss  Kriebel  fears 
the  demand  will  not  continue.  Chil- 
dren’s books  are  especially  needed. 

Pottsville.  Miss  Edith  Patter- 
son, librarian.  Circulation  for  the 
year  1936-1937  included  111,539 
adult  and  79,698  children’s  books. 
In  addition  the  School  Library  circu- 
lated 18,798.  The  book  stock  consists 
of  37,176  volumes  for  the  use  of 
adults  and  8,971  for  children. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  decrease  of  funds  for  maintenance 
of  Pottsville’s  “University  of  the 
People.”  A cut  in  the  School  Board’s 
appropriation  to  the  library  reduces 
the  levy  of  % of  a mill  to  % of  a 
mill  for  the  coming  year.  Income 
from  the  endowment  fund  has  also 
decreased.  Miss  Patterson  is  hoping 
for  gifts  from  public  spirited  citizens 
to  build  up  the  service  of  the  library 
commensurate  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it. 

Somerset.  Miss  Elizabeth  Baush, 
librarian.  Miss  Sarah  S.  Scull  whose 
death  occurred  this  Spring,  left  as  a 
bequest  to  the  Somerset  Public  Li- 
brary the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. During  her  life  time  Miss  Scull 
was  one  oi  the  interested  friends  of 
the  library,  contributing  generously 
to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  chil- 
dren’s book? 


